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FOR sana 
ORGANIZING; 


ON THE 
JOB 


+ rM NOT í GOI N 
“quiet. 


I’m going to continue to fight 
to show people that | got fired 
because I’m involved in the 


by Jim Michaels 


Association. ” 


Those are the words 
of Reinaldo Santos, 
founder of the Inde- 
pendent Association of 
Ontario Waiters and 
Waitresses. Santos 
was fired from his job at 
a Toronto restaurant, 
Ed’s eee, on 


Toronto Clarion 


Dunn, 


Photos by G. 


May 16. In late May, 150 
waiters and waitresses 
picketed the restaurant 
in protest. 


DISHONEST ED 


Chanting ‘‘Dishonest Ed” and 
“We want Reinaldo Santos’ job 


os 


Waiters and waitresses demonstrate at Toronto’s Ed’s Warehouse against the firing of Association 
organizer Reinaldo Santos. 


back’’, the picketers, members of 
the Association, marched in front 
of the restaurant and the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre, both owned 
by Toronto businessman Ed Mir- 
vish. 


The Association, which has a 


membership of 700, was formed 
about three months ago to pro- 
vide some protection for emp- 
loyees in an industry where they 
are at the mercy of any whim of 
managemert. They also want the 
government to institute a 15 per 
cent service charge in place of 
tips, since most waiters and wait- 
resses earn $2.55 per hour. 


PROTECTION 


‘Honest’ Ed Mirvish would 
have none of it, however. Restaur- 
ant manager Yale Simpson said 
Santos was fired because the re- 
staurant was ‘‘overstaffed’’. But 
Santos says he was fired because of 
his involvement in the Association. 


‘* About five days before”, San- 
tos told Workers’ Action, ‘‘an ar- 
ticle in The Toronto Star 
mentioned my name. This article 
was about the Association.” 


“LIKE SLAVES” 


Mr. Santos says that Simpson 
was afraid the Association would 
become a union. “A couple of 
years ago, he fired a man because 
he was trying to put a union in- 
side.” 

Many employees, says Santos, 
are in favour of the Association, 
but are afraid of being fired. 


‘The people in there (at Ed’s 
Warehouse), ` says Santos, “are 
working under pressure, but they 
are afraid to lose their jobs, so 
they keep quiet. Why should they 
be afraid? They’ re like slaves. Do 
we have human rights? Aren't we 
free to discuss and get together? 
We have the right to ae our 
feelings.” 


As far as Mirvish is concerned, 
they have no rights. The Associa- 
tion has filed a complaint with the 
Labour Relations Board. A hear- 
ing has been held and a decision is 
pending. 


“Mr. Simpson lied all the time 
to the Labour Relations Board’, 
Santos says. ‘‘He said he didn’t 
know anything about the Associa- 
tion. But it looks like we can’t 
expect anything. It looks like the 
Board was in favour of Mr. Simp- 


3° 


son. 


Reinaldo Santos’ case is not ex- 
traordinary. Workers in many sec- 
tors are trying to organize but are 
running up against the wrath of 
their employers. In the centre 
pages of this issue is further cover- 
age of newly-organized workers. 


Organized labour must view 
any attempt to smash these work- 
ers as a direct challenge. The 
labour movement must give 
newly-organized workers every 
assistance, including picket line 
support and financial aid. Only in 
this way can Reinaldo Santos and 
other people organizing on the job 
be protected. 


The placard tells the story: nuclear energy threat 


CANADIANS were shocked by 
the recent CBC reports on “‘or- 
ganized crime’, which told of the 
violence and murder perpetrated 
by vicious criminals. 


However, there is a gang of 
criminals much larger and more 
powerful than all the Mafia 
families combined. This gang goes 
by the names of: ITT, Ford, GM, 
Bell Telephone, or Exxon. The 
crimes of the Mafia pale in com- 
parison to the crimes of multi- 
national corporations, which run 
people’s lives, murder and maim 
workers. 


How can a few Mafia hits com- 
pare with the numbers of people 
who are killed or disabled on the 
job? For example, between 1966 
and 1975, 10,940 workers were 
killed on the job in Canada, far 
and away higher than the number 
of people killed in gangland slay- 
ings in the past 50 years. 


TOPPLE GOVERNMENTS? 


The press claims that gang wars 
are a danger to society. Yet, the 
wars caused by capitalists are far 
more costly and devastating. Can 
the Mafia topple governments the 
way ITT did in Chile? 80,000 
people, mainly trade unionists, 
died in that corporate-engineered 
coup. 


We are told that the Mob is re- 
sponsible for most of the heavy 
drugs in the streets of our cities. 
Yet, the United States, guarding 
corporate interests in South-east 
Asia, protected the opium fields 
which provided a large source of 
income to the corrupt government 
of South Vietnam. That same 
opium ended up on the streets of 
North America. 


The media portrays the Mafia 
as a threat to our healthy society. 
The Mob, they claim, is part of a 


seamy underworld that corrupts 
our institutions. When you come 
right down to it, though, the 
overworld is much more danger- 
ous. The threat of Mafia corrup- 


Canada’s Nuclear Energy Policy 


Heading For Disaster 


THE MORE one looks at nuclear 
fission as a source of energy, the 
less real sense it makes. 

No other system of energy pro- 
duction requires an initial input of 
such enormous amounts of energy 
and new technology as do nuclear 
reactors, nor does any other 
method of energy production carry 
with it the staggering danger of 
nuclear holocaust. 


According to official publica- 
tions from Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited (AECL), 39 nuc- 
lear power stations are to be built 
by the year 2000. Yet, according 
to one department official at 
Energy, Mines, and Resources, 
nobody really knows how many 
stations are being planned. 


CORE MELTDOWN 


Every new plant will be another 
site of a potential catastrophe. 
Despite claims that the arithmeti- 
cal probability of a serious acci- 
dent at a nuclear plant is ex- 
tremely low, the damage involved 
should such an accident occur is 
inestimable. 


A runaway nuclear reaction 
would result in devastation of grea- 
ter magnitude than any catas- 
trophe in history. This is the risk 
run by anyone working or living 


tion is used to divert attention to 
the antics of a small group of_ 
hoods. =" = 

The Mafia only use on a small 
scale the brutal tactics developed 


The Mob has nothing on this: RCMP riot squad guard factory entrance during a strike. 


within a few hundred miles of a 
nuclear power station. 


CONTAMINATION 


There is also a long-term 
danger from low level radiation. 
The inevitable leaks into the 
water and soil surrounding a nuc- 
lear station may only start to 
show detectable effects many 
‘years later, as residents of Port 
Hope discovered a few years ago. 
Incidents of cancer among people 
in the area can also be expected to 
rise. 

To employees inside the plant 
itself, the daily danger is constant 


and very real. Let’s look at the | 


pride of AECL, the Pickering 
generating station, located just 
outside Toronto. A 1972 safety 
report for Pickering showed that 
all the 1,501 workers had received 
radiation contamination, and on 
some parts of their bodies had re- 
ceived twice the legal yearly limit 
for atomic radiation workers. 

In regular cleanups of the 
plant’s boiler room, concentra- 
tions of radioactivity were de- 
tected at 200 times the Maximum 
Permissible Concentration. 
Levels above the MPC have also 
been detected several miles from 
the plant. - 

Only one of four .power units 


Capitalism |s‘OrganizedCrime’ 


by mammoth corporations and 
their obedient governments. It is 


the ‘legitimate interests”’ in soci- — 


ety that present the greatest 
danger to people. 


THIN-SKINNED OTTO 


LIBERAL COMMENTATORS 
and other occasional critics of the 
social system, beware! Certain 
heavyweights in this country, like 
Otto Lang, his wife Adrian, and 
her brother Tony Merchant, have 
mighty thin skins. And, if you rub 
them the wrong way, well...they’ll 
just shut you down. 

That, at least, seems to be the 
conclusion to draw from the latest 
Lang scandal. It revolves around 
an allegedly slanderous article in 
the Canadian magazine of June 4, 
1977. 

Upset by the article, entitled 
“The Unhappy Landing of Otto 
Lang’’, the Transport Minister in- 
timidated two daily newspapers 
in his home province of Saskatch- 
ewan into not carrying that issue 
of the magazine. In addition, he, 
his wife and brother-in-law are 
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suing the Canadian for several 
hundred grand. | 

In truth, however, the article 
wasn't terribly slanderous. All 
the author, Roy MacGregor, said 
is that Otto is a rotten politician 
whose days are numbered. Mr. 
McGregor did not, for instance, 
call Lang an embezzler even 
though he deserves the title. After 
all, he has spent nearly $1 million 
in state funds by riding govern- 
ment jets to Grey Cup games and 
home constituency barbecues. 

Nor did Mr. MacGregor call 
Lang a racist for denying 
French-Canadian pilots and con- 
trollers the right to use their own 
language in Quebec Airports. 

And, finally, Mr. MacGregor 
did not denounce Lang as the in- 
ternational mass-murderer that 
he really is. 


Operation Lift was Lang’s stun- 
ningly effective plan to boost the 
price of grain by creating a 
world-wide shortage of wheat. It 
was-a compulsory programme 
which paid farmers not to grow 
wheat! The resulting famine the 
following year killed millions in 
Africa and Asia. 

It’s doubtful, though, that Lang 
lost any sleep over those deaths. 
For he is also the man who, as 
Justice Minister, took a strong 
stand against abortion. It’s a 


stand which has forced hundreds | 


of women to be chopped up in 
backrooms by unqualified hacks. 

But will the Minister of Trans- 
port be thrown in jail? Not a 
chance. Those who criticize him, 
however, may not be so fortu- 
nate. 

Barry Diacon 


was in full operation during 1972, 
yet in that year Pickering re- 
corded no less than 63-—‘‘signific- 
ant events” — a euphemism for 
failures or accidents — of which 
23 were designated ‘‘unsafe’’. 
Alarmingly, this is the plant 


which AECL proudly claims has 


“set records for production and 


` performance unmatched by any 


other nuclear station in the 
world’’! 


RADIOACTIVE WASTE 


Nuclear stations are being built 
while we have yet to come up with 
a satisfactory method for dispos- 
ing of the hundreds of tons of 
radioactive waste left over each 
year from every nuclear power 
plant. 

Some wastes, contaminated 
with the by-product plutonium 
239, require isolation from the 
environment for 500,000 years be- 
fore they are no longer danger- 
ous. How can anyone responsibly 
decide what place on earth will be 
safe for such a period of time? 


Despite these risks, we are 
constantly reminded that the de- 
mand for energy is increasing 
every year: between 1970 and 
1980 the amount of energy con- 
sumed per person will have dou- 
bled in North America. Some 
risks must be taken, we are told, 
unless we are to sacrifice our 
standard of living. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 
This argument neatly avoids the 


fact that the largest energy con- 
sumer, and the main reason for the 


increase in fuel demands every. _ 


year, is not you and me and the 
family next door, but the large in- 
dustrial sector of the economy. 


Of course manufacturing is im- 
portant; but if what were being 
produced were goods which 
lasted a reasonable length of time 
and that people actually needed, 
there might not be the same frigh- 
tening statistics in growth and 
demand for energy. 

Nuclear energy cannot take the 
place of all the non-renewable 
fuels we now use. It cannot run 
trucks or airplanes, for instance. 
It is only planned to be a source of 
electricity. 


ALTERNATIVES 


It is quite conceivable that most 
of the power needed by people in 
their everyday lives could be sup- 
plied directly to the home through 
such devices as solar energy col- 
lectors and wind turbines. 


Only five percent of Canadian 
money for energy research and 
development goes toward the 
study of such ‘‘renewable’’ 
power sources. But, almost two- 
thirds of the energy budget is 
spent in developing nuclear 
energy. 


The demand for the develop- 
ment of such expensive and 
dangerous schemes such as 
CANDU reactors and even the 
northern gas pipelines, comes 
from the heads of the large indus- 
trial corporations, drooling over 
more and bigger government con- 
tracts, and desperate for some new 
field in which to invest their capi- 
tal. 


As long as governments act in 
the interests of the large corpo- 
rate sector, the lives of all of us 
will continue to be threatened by 
the possibility of nuclear disaster. 

Rita Forrest 
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Medical Academy Operators 


‘We're Fighting For Our Jobs! 


THIRTEEN ANGRY women 
are picketing the Academy 
of Medicine building on 
Toronto’s Bloor Street. They 
have been on strike for more 
than six weeks, and they are 
fighting mad. 

They have every reason to be. 
The women, members of Local 16 
of the Communication Workers 
of Canada (CWC), went out 
against the Academy on May 20, 
demanding decent wages and a 
union shop. On June 11, the 
Academy announced that the 
doctors’ answering service where 
the women had worked was being 
shut down and that the equipment 
was being removed. 


NO BREAKS 


2 The thirteen strikers are now 
‘also fighting for their jobs. But 
Trevor Alderwick, the executive 
director of the Academy, stated 
to Workers’ Action: ‘‘We will say 
categorically that we have no in- 
tention of ever opening an ans- 
wering service again. It’s non- 
profit anyway, you know.” 


That callous attitude is entirely 
typical of the manner in which the 
operators were treated prior to 
the strike. Even though some of 
the women had as much as four 
years seniority, they earned an 


~ Shop steward Rose Caseni de- 
scribed the working conditions in 
the Academy: **We never get any 
breaks at all. How can you leave 
the board when you’ve got 60 doc- 
tors phoning in and no relief staff, 
even if someone’s off sick? We 
don’t get breaks to even go to the 
washroom let alone for lunch.”’ 


FIRST CONTRACT 


The women turned to union or- 
ganizing as the only way to fight 
back. In its first contract negotia- 
tions, the union’s demands were 
modest indeed: a wage increase to 
about $3.20 over a one year ag- 


reement and a compulsory dues © 


check-off to ensure union rights. 


The Academy offered them a 
miserly contract which at the end 


- Racism At 


RACISM is rampant at Toronto 
General Hospital. 

That charge is being made -by 
two black women who claim that 
they were the victims of dis- 
criminatory hiring policies at the 
hospital. And all the facts support 
their charge. 

Margaret Morgan and Althia 
McInnis allege that they were de- 
nied the usual interview proce- 
dure and passed over in favour of 
white women with equal or less 
qualification. Both women are 
from the Caribbean. They were 
applying for positions as food 
supervisors at the hospital. 


DENIED INTERVIEW 


Mrs. McInnis, who has worked 
at several Toronto hospitals, is a 
graduate of the George Brown Col- 
lege program in dietary services 
administration. Toronto General 


average of only $2.85 an hour... 


of its three years would have 
brought their rate to a maximum 
of $3.60 an hour! 


Management’s negotiators, 
Alderwick and Betty (‘‘scab- 
herder’’) Wilson, have been try- 
ing to scare the operators into 
submission. Even before they 
closed down the answering ser- 


SEA 


Toronto Medical Academy operators on strike for first contract. 


Firet 
Sick 


“THAT SUPERVISOR Betty Wil- 
son just about fell down when she 
saw me on the picket line. She 
thought she was done with me for 
good. But, I’m here and I’m still 
fighting for my job.” 

Those are the words of Pat 
Smith, a member of Local 16 of 
the Communication Workers of 
Canada, who was fired from the 
Academy of Medicine on Feb- 
ruary 28. The reasons: she signed 
a union card and she was sick. 


rejected her application on the 
grounds that she had taken the 
‘‘wrong course’’. Several white 
women graduates of the same 
program, however, had no such 
difficulties with their applications 
for the same position. 

The normal procedure at the 
hospital is to grant or arrange an 
interview when an application is 
handed in. But Mrs. McInnis was 
not granted such an interview. 

Eventually, she phoned the 
hospital and arranged one for Oc- 
tober 14 of last year. Yet, when 
Mrs. McInnis arrived, she was 
told that a mistake had been 
made. She was sent home without 
an interview. 


SAME STORY 


Mrs. Morgan tells a similar 
story. A graduate of the Humber 
College course in family and con- 
sumer studies, she applied to the 


vice they were harassing the pic- 
keters with video cameras and 
threatening to *‘turn the water 
hose on them.”’ 


SUPPORT 


The strikers had hoped to get 
some support from the 300 doc- 
tors who pay a whopping $36 a 


æ 
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= 
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As Pat told Workers’ Action, 
‘It said on my slip that I was fired 
for ‘misconduct’. Now how can I 
be fired for misconduct when I’m 
lying in a hospital bed?”’ 

‘**She (Betty Wilson) had letters 
from my doctor saying I was sick 
and under his supervision. She 


never would have used that 


chance to fire me before the union 
came in.” 
The_union, trying for its first 


` contract with the Academy, has 


TGH for a position as a food 
supervisor on four separate occa- 
sions between April 1974 and Oc- 
tober 1975. 

The first three times she did not 
even receive a response. The 
fourth time she was rejected 
without an interview. 

As a result of this blatant dis- 
crimination, the two women have 
taken their case to the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission. 


CLEAR-CUT 


Testimony before the Commis- 
sion proves beyond a doubt that 
these incidents constitute a 
clear-cut case of racism. 

Four white women have told 
Human Rights that they were 
granted interviews at the very 
time they submitted their applica- 
tions to the hospital. Three of the 
four women were then hired. 


month each for the Academy’s 
answering service. | 
But the doctors, who earn 
$62,000 a year on the average, 
have given no support at all. Not 
one has honoured the CWC picket 
line or even tried to pressure man- 
agement to negotiate seriously. 


of up to $400 a month have come 
from other CWC locals across 
Toronto, and the Toronto Labour 
Council has unanimously com- 
mitted itself to building support 
for the picket line. 


Mail carriers and caterers have 
refused to cross the line to service 


Nevertheless, support is com- 


=e the Academy, and garb lec- 
ing in from other sources. Pledges y garbage collec 


tors honoured the picket until the 
Health Department intervened. 


e 


MASS PICKETS 


But now that the operators 
have been locked out, an even 
wider show of force is needed. 
rhe CWC has sent out a call to all 
Metro Labour Council affiliates 
for physical support on the picket 
line, at noon-hour and between 
4:30 and 8:00 every day. 

A massive show of solidarity 
will make it clear to the Academy 
that these women will not be put 
out on the street. 

‘‘We were scared about strik- 
ing at first,” said one of the strik- 
ers, ‘‘but no way we're going to 
stop fighting now. With all the 
support we ve seen so far, we're 
solid.” 

Come to the picket line on 
Huron Street at Bloor, at your: 
lunch break or after work, and 
help teach this vicious manage- 
ment a lesson they won’t forget. 

Abbie Brooks 


tried to make Pat’s reinstatement 
a contract demand. Management, 
however, has refused to even dis- 
cuss the subject. 


FIRST GRIEVANCE 


But Pat and the 13 operators on 
strike since May 20 are not easily 
intimidated. According to shop 
steward Rosa Caseni, ‘‘If we ever 
get back in there with a contract, 
this will be our first grievance.”’ 

Abbie Brooks 


wc Revolutionary 
Feminism 


Barbara Winslow 


And, when asked to explain the 
hospital’s decision not to hire 
Mrs. McInnis and Mrs. Morgan, 
TGH employment supervisor 
Peter Dow told a human rights of- 
ficer that the women were not 
hired because there is a “‘differ- 
ence of pace’? between Canada 
and other countries. He denied, 


however, that this difference ap- | # goner p e i 
plied to his native country of Por- | 45a ~F 
tugal. ; es 


Mr. Dow also told the officer eo : ‘x 
that, although no blacks had been 
hired as food supervisors, at least 
three blacks had been hired for 
other jobs, including one person 
he described as being ‘‘black as 
the ace of spades”. 

With testimony like that, Mrs. 
Morgan and Mrs. McInnis should 
have little difficulty proving the 
prevalence of racism in hiring 
practices at Toronto General. 
-David McNally 


Revolutionary Feminism” traces: 
the struggles of working women for 
their liberation through socialism. 
Order today from Workers’ Action 
Books, Box 339, Station E, To- 
ronto, for 75 cents (postage in- 
cluded). 
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Used Up And 
Thrown Away 


LOUIS GERM, 
Yugoslavian immigrant, has been 
beaten around by employers all his 
life. - 


In the 26 years he has been in 
Canada, Louis has almost lost his 
life twice because of unsafe work 
conditions. Once he fell down a 
mine shaft. Another time, in 
Cobalt, Ontario, he was almost 
blown up. 


MORE OF THE SAME 


In 1972, Louis started to work 
at Allen Industries in Hamilton 
and it wasn’t long before three of 


_his fingers were crushed in a 


press. He didn’t lose the fingers. 
But, he can no longer close his 
hand — which wipes out his origi- 
nal trade of carpentry. ; 

After the accident, the com- 


pany refused to recognize that 


Mr. Germ should be on a light- 
duty job. They have maintained 
that attitude despite another acci- 
dent late last year in which Louis 
injured a finger again. 

For the finger, Mr. Germ got 
about $600 compensation. He also 
got a letter from his doctor saying 
that from then until his retire- 
ment, Mr. Germ was fit only for 
light duty work. But Mr. Germ’s 
immediate foreman told him that 
he would not be put on light-duty. 
Mr. Germ, the foreman said, is a 
labourer and has to do any kind of 
work in the plant or else go home. 

Louis then tried to confront the 
general foreman with the help of 
his umoa- steward. During the 
confrontation, the foreman made 


the incredible statement that ‘‘all — 


a 63 year old > 


jobs in the factory are light-duty. I 
don’t need sick people here. I 
want healthy people. If you can't 
work, stay home.” 


The union steward said nothing 
in response to that statement. 
And Larry Cooke, a plant union 
official, said only that Louis 
would have to bring a new light- 
duty slip every day. 


The last day Louis was on the 
job, he was a rollhandler. As such, 
he had to handle 80 to 300 pound 
rolls for a whole eight hour shift. 
Under the pressure of this ‘‘light 
duty’’, Louis collapsed on the job. 
And, when he got home, he col- 
lapsed again just inside the door 
where he remained unconscious 
for six hours. 


COLLAPSE _ 


ee 


Today this broken man is col- 
lecting the company sick benefits. 
After taxes he is getting about $65 
less per week than his former take 
home pay. And, in five months, 
even that pittance will run out. 

It will be another year before 
Mr. Germ is eligible to apply for 
Canada Pension. Meanwhile, he 
is faced with the problem of how 
to live when he is unable to work. 
For his doctor recently found that 
arthritis has so taken over Louis’ 
body that he will never aque be 
able to work. 

As for Allen tadustriess it 
would like to close the book on 
Louis Germ — just another piece 


of human maternal used up now 


and thrown away. 


Barry Discon 


WELLESLEY HOSPITAL 


Where There's Money, There's Care- 


IN LATE 1974, Andrew Deas, a 69 


year old pensioner, arrived at 


Toronto’s Wellesley Hospital 
Emergency suffering from hot and 
cold spells and complaining of 
backaches. Instead of being admit- 
ted, he was told there were no 
empty beds and was sent home 
with a drug prescription. 

The next day, Mr. Deas died. 

According to the autopsy re- 
port, the cause of death was a 
“heart attack. But Mr. Deas’ 
son Andrew thinks differently. 

“They just left my dad lying 
there. I had no other choice but to 
take him home. I wouldn't let my 
dog go to that place. They don't 
care about people there.” 


ATTITUDES 


Andrew Deas Jr. is not alone in 
his opinion of Wellesley 
Emergency according to a brief 
by alderwoman Janet Howard of 
Ward 7 in Toronto. The report 
details how the Emergency has 
become a horror chamber for 
ward residents. Mostly low in- 
come earners, they are turned 
away with broken arms and legs 
to look for care elsewhere. 

While such horror stories are 
well documented in the brief, 
there is far less substance in the 
proposed solutions. All that al- 
derwoman Howard can propose 
is implementation of a staff edu- 
cation policy to change the at- 
titudes of employees. 

It’s not education, though, 
that’s going to help the over- 


Essex international 


Women Strike 


by Kevin Annett 

DUNNVILLE — Three hundred 
women workers in this small town 
near Hamilton know what it 
means to fight a repressive emp- 
loyer. Since late May, they have 
been on strike against Essex In- 
ternational, to demand higher 
wages and an end to intolerable 
harassment. 

Although they have been mem- 
bers of UAW Local 1383 for over a 


decade, these women still make the 


incredible sum of $2.89 per hour, 
just slightly more than the 
minimum wage! 

s Hava won so little over the 
years, this workforce is 
stantly abused by the company. 


For Di 


Speed-up and strict surilina 
of the women on the production 
line are recent examples of this 
abuse. 


DEGRADATION 


‘They treat us like animals in 
there,” exclaimed one_picketer, 
gesturing to the silent factory. 
“Work, work, work, that’s all 
they know. Since February, 
they’ ve increased the line speed 
from 600 to 1000 units, but with- 
out adding any other workers.” 

Foremen are constantly buz- 
zing about, timing the workforce 


ocon- and urging everyone to work har- | 


der. 


EXIF 


LIDL Y 


The Emergency entrance to Toronto’s Wellesley hospital. How many die because of understaffing? es 


worked staff. Changes in attitudes 
mean nothing at a time when hos- 
pital budgets have been cut. The 
percentage of outpatient visits has 
been increasing at the same time as 
the administration has put a freeze 
on hiring. 


PAPER WAR 


The Wellesley Administration 
responded to the brief by denying 
the incidents. ‘The needs of 
these people are cared for with as 
much sympathy and respect as 


s 39 


anyone else’s’’, stated a Board 
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member. 
His words ring hollow, how- 
ever, when you realize that size- 


able donations have not been 


used to improve Emergency or 
Outpatient services, the services 
most used by low income people. 
Instead, the money has gone into 
research and expensive equip- 
ment to be used by those who can 
afford it. 

‘‘Where there’s money, there’s 
care ‘seems to be the motto of the 
administration. So, a wife of a be- 
nefactor gets served filet mignon 
and is attended by special nurses 


in a private room while the really 
ill lie in the wards waiting to be 
looked after by an overworked 
Staff. 

That situation will continue as 
long as the fight for better health 
care consists of a paper war bet- 
ween aldermen and the administ- 
ration. What’s really needed is a 
community-wide fight, hospital 
workers and area residents to- 
gether, to pressure the hospital 
administration to save the jobs of 
the hospital workers. 

Two employees of 
Wellesley Hospital 


‘There must be as many fore- 
men on the line as there are work- 
ers,” said another picketer. She 
went on to explain how women 
who have collapsed from the in- 
creased workload have received 
callous treatment. 

“Recently, one woman had to 
be taken to first aid, but within a 
half-hour they had her back on the 
production line. The boss said 
that as long as you are in the build- 
ing, you must work.” 


Quite understandably, the Essex 
workers were ready to strike when 
their contract expired on May 1. 
Yet their union made no prepara- 
~ tion for strike action, and allowed © 
the company to keep production 
going until the end of May. 

Thanks to this, the company 
has a big stockpile of material and 
at the moment is affected very lit- 
tle by the strike. 


Management’s self-confidence 
has been accompanied by unbri- 
died arrogance in negotiations. So 
far, they have offered a total wage 
increase of 38 cents over three 
years, with few benefits. The only 
‘concession’ by the company 
was a proposed bonus of $500 for 
each worker, which, however, 
could only be collected once the 
person had died! 

In return, the union has de- 
manded a minimum 45 cent in- 
crease in the first year. Yet 


” negotiations broke off weeks ago, 


and have not resumed. 


ISOLATED 


The women of Essex are angry 
with the company’s insulting of- 
fers, and are determined to over- 
come the starvation wages that 
condemn them to a world of mis- 
ery. 

But like so many other strikers, 
they are isolated from other trade 
unionists and are unable by them- 
selves to force any real conces- 
sions from this company. 

Support for this strike is more 
than a nice idea. It is a pressing 
necessity that can make the differ- 
ence in a long, bitter struggle that 
is only beginning. 

Members of the UAW across 
Ontario can raise resolutions of 
support for these sisters at their 


- next union meeting, and pledge 


money for this important strike. 
And every trade unionist in the 
Dunnville area should visit the 
picketline on Broad Street East to 
show their solidarity with these 
women. 


First Elections In 40 Years 


LAST MONTH Spanish workers 
voted in the first election in 40 
years. But Spain’s new ‘‘democ- 
racy” is a little tenuous, if armed 
riot police attack workers on strike 
— as has happened frequently over 
the last few months. 

Just this May, less than amonth 
before the elections, police at- 
tacked a peaceful demonstration, 
killing five. These people were 
demanding an amnesty for the last 
of Franco’s political prisoners. 


FORTY YEARS 


The last time Spain had a free 
election was 1936 — just before 
the Civil War, which ended with 
the Franco dictatorship. The 


same police, the Civil Guards and. 


the riot police (officially called the 
‘ Armed Police”), which helped 
to keep Franco in power for 356 
years, are still being used to keep 
workers in their place. 

But the elections showed that 
the Spanish people have rejected 
their past. The right-wing Popular 
Alliance, the hard-line Fran- 
conists, were thoroughly beaten. 
They came a distant third and 
were almost beaten by the Com- 
munist Party. 

The Democratic Centre (DC) 
won the most seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies, 170 out of 
350, but not enough for a major- 
ity. This group is an alliance of 
liberals and conservatives, led by 


by King Juan Carlos. 

The major left-wing party, the 
Socialist Workers Party (PSOE) 
came a strong second winning 115 
seats. 


ECONOMIC CRISIS 


But these election results do not 
signify the achievement of political 
stability in Spain. Spain has an in- 
flation rate of 20 percent. The new 
Suarez Government will probably 
attempt to introduce a system of 
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Adolfo Suarez, who was ap- 


wage controls. In fact, they may 
try to have the Socialists (PSOE) 
help them convince the workers to 
go along with such controls. 

In return for accepting wage 
controls, Spanish workers will be 
promised certain reforms. And 
after over 30 years of Franco, the 
Spanish people, especially the 
workers, certainly need some real 
reforms. For example, the police 
forces which are still run by old 


War Escalates In 
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Rhodesia’s Prime Minister lan Smith. 


time Franconists must be 
abolished. : 

The real question is how these 
changes will take place. Will they 
be given to the Spanish working 
class if they agree to limit their 
wages, which means their stan- 
dard of living will decline? Or will 
they fight and win these reforms 
for themselves? 

The Spanish working class has 
shown tremendous militancy 


Southern Africa 


WHILE THE Commonwealth 
leaders assembled in London last 
month made pious-sounding 
speeches about the need for peace 
in Southern Africa, the war bet- 
ween Rhodesia and the black free- 
dom fighters continued to escalate. 

In late May and early June, 
Rhodesian troops and jet fighters 
invaded neighbouring Mozambi- 
que to conduct a search and de- 
stroy mission against black gueril- 
las stationed there in preparation 
for the liberation of their country 
of Zimbabwe (Rhodesia). 

This invasion brought to more 
than 120 the number of such raids 
that the white racist regime in 
Rhodesia has made into Mozam- 
bique over the past 17 months. 
Over 1,000 people have been kil- 
led in the raids. 


RESPONDED 


But the Rhodesian invasion did 
not gô unanswered. The Mozam- 
bique People’s Liberation Forces 
claim to have shot down three 
bombers and a helicopter and to 
have driven the invaders back ac- 
ross the border. 

And, on June 6, the Zimbabwe 


Spain’s Workers Fight 
For Real Democracy 


over the last number of months. 
In February, more than one mill- 
ion workers were on strike to pro- 
test the murders of five left-wing 
lawyers by a fascist gang. Both 
the Socialist Party and Com- 
munist Party tried to prevent this 
action by attempting to persuade 
workers to trust the Government 
and the police to protect them! 
But the workers persisted with 
their own mass action. And it is 


treedom fighters responded to the 
raid by blowing up Rhodesia’ s 
major railway line, the one that 
links it to South Africa. 

Meanwhile, British and Cana- 
dian leaders in London bemoaned 
the violence in Southern Africa. 
But they did nothing to really 
bring it to an end. 

For that will happen only when 
the reactionary white regime of Ian 
Smith is swept away and. replaced 
with the rule of the vast majority 
— the black workers and peasants. 


SOS 


this kind of action which will bring 
real, lasting democracy — socialist 
democracy — to Spain. Already, 
sections of the revolutionary left 
have shown the capacity to lead 
workers’ struggles. In the months 
ahead they must encourage these 
actions as the basis for building a 
mass revolutionary movement of 
Spanish workers. 


The latest issue of International 
Socialism contains articles on 
health cutbacks, the road to 
socialism and Antonio Gramsci 


and Italian Marxism. Order 
today from Workers Action 
Books, Box 339, Station E, To- 
ronto for $1. 
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Unions Break 
Into The Banks 


OVER 130,000 bank workers in 
Canada can now organize. 

In mid-June, the Canadian 
Labour Relations Board, revers- 
ing a 1959 decision, ruled that a 
single bank branch is an approp- 
riate bargaining unit. They then 
certified the Canadian Union of 
Bank Employees, an offshoot of 
the Canadian Chemical Union, as 
bargaining agent for three Ontario 
bank branches. Also certified was 
the United Bank Workers of 
British Columbia. 

In the same week, the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board made a 
similar ruling in the case of a trust 
company. Banks come under fed- 
eral jurisdiction and trust com- 
panies under provincial labour 
law. 

While the June decisions were 
of great importance to the labour 
movement and the two unions in- 
volved should be commended for 


Gov't Tri 


IS THE FEDERAL government _ 


suddenly the champion of the 
rights of working people? On May 
30, Labour Minister John Munro 
announced his intention to intro- 
duce legislation in the fall that will 
‘guarantee and strengthen”’ the 
rights of Canada’s six million 
non-union workers. 

This grandiose promise includes 
inserting ten amendments into the 
Labour Code to improve the wages 
and benefits of unorganized work- 
ers. Under the new code, women 
and men covered by federal labour 
legislation will be provided a ‘‘li- 
mited’’ grievance procedure, addi- 
tional vacation benefits and ‘‘cer- 
tain safeguards against unjust 
dismissal”. 

Why this sudden benevolence 
from a government which has a 
notorious history of anti-labour 
actions, from back-to-work legis- 
lation to wage controls? 


NEW THREAT 


The recent success of organiz- 
ing drives among white-collar 
workers, most notably bank tel- 
lers, has sent a ripple of panic 
throughout the Canadian busi- 
ness community. The perturbed 
parasites of Bay Street under- 
stand that an organized work- 
force is the greatest threat to a 
company’s profitability, and wish 
to prevent unionization at any 
cost. 

Munro’s actions are designed to 
_offset this threat. By appeasing the 
‘demands of non-union workers 

with certain half-way reforms, the 
government is saving companies 
millions of dollars by convincing 
workers that unionization is un- 
necessary. | 

In his own words, Munro exp- 
lained, ‘‘Most employers realize 
that a decently treated workforce 
is more productive than one 


their accomplishment, the real 
struggle has yet to come. 


OBSTACLES 


Indeed, it is ironic that the obs- 


- tacles in the way to successful or- 


ganization of bank workers were 
used by the Board as reasons for 
allowing branch by branch or- 
ganization. The employer, they 


argued, had no reason to fear 


‘*hypothetical horribles”. 

As the board noted, in arguing 
against national bargaining units, 
there is a large turnover of emp- 
loyees in the industry which 
means a union is forced to con- 
tinually solicit new employees at 
the same time as trying to main- 
tain the support of old members. 
All that against the background of 
no tradition of collective bargain- 
ing in the industry. 

In addition, even if an organiz- 
ing drive is successful, there is the 


` 
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crucial struggle for the first con- 
tract — a struggle in which the 
banks can easily have the upper 
hand. For, as the board pointed 
out in allaying the fears of the ban- 
kers, a work stoppage at one loca- 
tion would not prevent the bank at 
its many other locations from con- 
tinuing to operate. 


BROAD STRUGGLE 


In shore the banks could have 
little trouble smashing unions — 
certainly small independent or- 
ganizations like CUBE and 
UBW. And, that’s why it’s impor- 
tant for the CLC and its affiliates 
to become involved in organizing 
bank workers. 

Against the combined might of 
the nation’s banks, only the com- 
bined weight of the nation’s trade 
unions can hope for success. 

Suzanne Waterson 


TSR 


Labour Minister Munro greeting a GM worker. A workers’ friend? 


whose morale is low and whose 


attitude toward the employer is 
hostile and mistrustful. It is not 
solely a matter of conscience that 
dictates managerial benevolence. 
but a matter of sound business 
practice as well.” 


PAYOFFS 


Along with these new benefits 
for the unorganized, Munro’s **14 
Point Program’’ advocates direct 
funding of the labour movement 
by the federal government. In 
mid-May, the Canadian Labour 
Congress received a $10 million 
grant from Ottawa, while similar 
pay-offs are expected to go to 
union centres like the CNTU in 
Quebec. 

Other long-standing demands 
of the CLC, such as one for a 
federally-funded national health 
and safety institute, are included 
in Munro’s program. 

What is the purpose of these 
sudden reforms? With his usual 
plastic passion, Munro explained 
to businessmen on May 31: 

“It is time for us to emulate the 
employer-employee relationships 
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existing in such countries as West 
Germany, where workers and 
businessmen together have a ves- 
ted interest in profits and the 
well-being of the national 
economy. In Canada, this is not 
happening. We need a change in 
attitude to accomplish this.” 

Behind this flowery rhetoric is 
a more sophisticated attempt to 
cripple the Canadian labour 
movement. 

In West Germany, where 
labour-management **co- 
operation” has existed since the 
1960’s, trade unions have little in- 
dependence from the state and 
only minimal strength on the 
shopfloor. There is no formal shop 
steward system, no first line of de- 
fense against the employers’ call- 
ousness. 

Lacking any grassroots organi- 
zation, the strike level among 
workers in West Germany is the 
lowest in Europe. In 1973, a mere 
100 days for every 1000 workers 
in basic manufacturing had been 
‘lost’? due to strikes, compared 
to 900 days in Denmark and 2200 
in Italy. 

The result is that wages in West 


a 


At long last, bank workers have won the right to a union. 


Germany are also relatively low 
by North American standards, 
despite the rosy promises from 
union and government leaders of 


the ‘‘benefits’’ of such co- 


operation. 


lt is small wonder that Munro 
would like to see a *‘West Ger- 
man solution for Canadian 
workers. Reduced strikes and 
weakened trade unions are ex- 
actly the medicine that many em- 
ployers would prefer in these 
days of economic sickness. 


Disturbing as it may be to the 
CLC leadership, the solution for 
workers does not lie in jumping 
into bed with the employer. For 
the West German ‘‘cure’’ would 
spell only increasing deprivation 
for Canadian working people. 


Historically, changes have only 
occurred when workers organized 
collectively to fight for them. This 
is why the labour movement’s 
answer to economic crises must be 
a wide-scale campaign to-organize 
the two-thirds of Canadian work- 
ers who are still unorganized and 
defenseless. 

Kevin Annett 
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AS THE ECONOMY takes a 
nose-dive and inflation soars, the 
number of workers seeking un- 
ionization has also increased. The 
increasingly harsh struggle to 
survive has made the advantages 
of being a trade union member 
clearer to working people every 
day. 

For example, in October 1975, 
the average wage of a non-union 
janitor in Toronto was $3.85 an 
hour, while his unionized 


counter-part made $4.74 per hour. | 


This discrepancy increases when 
working women are involved. In 
the same year, a unionized char- 
woman made $4.13, compared to 
$2.68 per hour for the non-union 
charwoman. 


UNIONIZE 


It has only been because work- 
ers in basic industry have or- 
ganized their own independent 
trade unions over the last century 
that wages and conditions in any 
factory have improved. And the 
potential strength of these unions 
continues to be the only safeguard 
against the  victimizations, 
speed-up and layoffs that are part 
and parcel of the employers’ sys- 
tem. 

The condition of working 
women and immigrant workers 
has demanded that they organize. 
In the textile industry alone, 
where women comprise more 
than half the total workforce, 
50,000 workers have been perma- 
nently laid off since 1973. On the 
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verage, women workers make 
ust more than half the annual 
vage of the male workforce, 
vhile immigrant workers are in a 
imilarly poor position. 


These conditions have promp- 
ed women in banks and offices, 
ind workers in every industry, to 
ight for unionization and a first 
sontract. Yet, the fight has not 
een easy. 


UNION-BUSTING 


In recent months, several unions 
n the Toronto area have been de- 
eated in their bid to win first con- 
racts for newly-organized work- 
rs. After picketing Wyandotte 
td. for over six months, members 
f the United Steelworkers re- 
urned to work without a contract. 
similarly, a handful of Teamster 
varehouse workers at Kresge’s 
vent down to defeat after a long 
ind bitter strike. In both cases, the 
stablished leaders of the labour 
novement did absolutely nothing 
p support the strikers. 


These tragedies are not con- 
ined to newly-organized plants. 
At the Ottawa Journal 
1ewspaper, employees rep- 
esented by five different unions 
vere locked out last fall, and were 
‘ventually replaced by non-union 
abour. Again, next-to-nothing in 
erms of support came from other 
)ttawa unions. 


These incidents are living proof 
hat, while the protection and be- 


- across the country. Yet the union 


As reported in the last issue 
of Workers’ Action, Joan 
McDonald was fired from 
>. E Stan Rowe Moving and 
< §@ Storage in Stoney Creek be- 
cause the company wanted 

-= @ a man to do her job. 
_*~ @ Most of the employees went 
3 © out in her support. This is a 
significant strike. First of all, 
it involves male workers who 
are fighting for a female 
co-worker’s rights. In addi- 
tion, Stan Rowe is a non- 
union company, and the 
strikers have shown that it is 


non-union place. 

This month Joan McDonald 
tells what has happened in 
the past four weeks: 


AT NOON HOUR on Friday 
May 27th we had a march from 
City Hall, through town to Colin 
Rayner’s law office at 59 John St. 
S. carrying a coffin proclaiming 
‘‘Equality was Murdered by 
Colin Rayner, owner of Stan 
Rowe Moving and Storage”. 

On Friday June 10 his office 
was again a focal point in our 
struggle. The employees who had 
been fired were refused their 


OUR NORMANI 


nefits of a trade union are prefer- 
able to the hell of an unorganized 
shop, these benefits are never 
guaranteed. The hard-won rights 
of the Ottawa Journal workers 
vanished in a few months, after 
the employer waged a vicious bat- 
tle against an isolated group of 
strikers. Even for the better-off, 
organized workers in Canada, no- 
thing is safe at a time when emp- 
loyers are seeking to cut costs and 
boost productivity. 


NO ONE SAFE 


The choice lies in the hands of 
the trade union movement: either 
fight or go under. Organized 
labour has the power to respond to 
each new attack with its own offen- 
sive, by assaulting the non-union 
shops and the sub-standard wages 


X RIGHT AWAY AT 


leaders have yet to show in practice 
that they mean to take on these 
injustices. 


MILITANT 


Unionization is meaningless if 
newly-organized workers are left 
to ‘‘fend for themselves” in their 
contract fight. These workers 
must demand that the CLC 
launch a serious nation-wide 
campaign to organize the unor- 
ganized. Otherwise, wages and 
conditions will never change for 
those who have suffered for so 
long. 


Joan McDonald protesting her discriminatory firing. Right: 
Continental Storage, where Joan and supporters are picketing. 


Against Discrimination 
Continues 


SCABBINGTONS! 


THEY ALWAYS 
WANT WORKERS AT 


holiday pay until they took a 
Boycott Stan Rowe sign off one of 
the trucks. Whether there is a sign 
on a truck or not has no relevance 
to the fact that the holiday pays 
were due to be paid on Friday 
June 3 and were already a week 
late. 

So with signs reading ‘‘Colin 
Rayner owner of Stan Rowe Mov- 
ing and Storage Illegally witholds 
our Pay’’, we set up a picket in 
front of his office. Within a short 
time Rayner had called in the cops, 
and being as he is a friend of the 
police chief, sure enough they ar- 


rived in full force: four seargents, 
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testors. 


SUCCESS 


After a heated discussion and 
threats of trumped up charges of 
blocking traffice on the sidewalk, 
we dispersed. The demonstration 
however was successful. We re- 
turned to the Stan Rowe 
warehouse and the employees 
were given their pays without any 
hassle. 

As a result of our actions, Stan 
Rowe Moving and Storage has 
vacated their office at 390 Millen 
Rd. in Stoney Creek and moved 
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into Continental Storage at 500 
Seaman Ave. in Stoney Creek, 
another warehouse in which 
Colin Rayner is a large sharehol- 
der. ; 

They have rented space to park 
their trucks at a local gas station 
because they are afraid of van- 
dalism and that one morning we 
won't let them out. They also 
have been unable to do many of 
the moves-which are booked be- 
cause they can’t get drivers. 

The most ironic result is that the 
man they hired to replace me has 
quit because he can’t handle the 
job. 


— 
— — . 


Of course, all the employees 
who supported me have been 
fired. These employees have filed 
a complaint with the Human 
Rights Commission. 

As well, we have launched a 
law suit against Colin Rayner for 
wrongful dismissal, and I am 
launching a suit against him for 
statements he made to the 
Hamilton Spectator. 


We have put out petitions for 
the re-instatement of all emp- 
loyees. We also have the verbal 
support of MPP’s Ian Deans, Bob 
Mackenzie, and city alderman 
Ted McMeekin. 


NO MISGIVINGS 


Many people ask me why I 
want to fight this and how could I 
go back and work there if I did 
win. I don’t see why I should be 
the one with any misgivings about 
working there. It’s Colin Rayner 
who should have the misgivings. 

As to why I want to fight there 
are two reasons, political and per- 
sonal. I think that the political 
reasons are clear. If I fight and 
win it will show other women that 
they can fight and win too. We 
have rights on paper; when are we 
going to have them in practice? 

As for my personal reasons, 
anyone who is looking for a job 
these days will tell you how hard 
they are to come by. I have two 
little girls to support and you can’t 
do it on unemployment insurance. 
In, say, a month from now, when I 
can’t afford to feed them properly 
or buy shoes for them if they need 
them, how could I live with myself 
knowing I was unjustly fired and 
did nothing to fight it? 

We have picket lines up at Stan 
Rowe’s new office at 500 Seaman 
St. in Stoney Creek every morn- 
ing. We will continue to fight for 
our rights. 

Joan McDonald 
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WHY £ 
SOCIALISM 


“The number of people killed 
by terrorists would not even 
equal one-thousandth the 
number of people killed as a re- 
sult of this world-wide system 
of terror known as Capitalism.” 


Who Are The 


Real Terrorists? 


LAST MONTH Dutch authorities ordered a 
train holding South Moluccan terrorists and 
their hostages to be machine-gunned, result- 
ing in eight deaths. 

The western press glorified the Dutch 


act. The innocent had to be rescued, politi- . 


cal violence smashed, it explained. 

The media had covered every detail of 
this siege, the negotiations, and the worse- 
ning danger of sickness and death of the 
hostages. But they did nothing to explain 
why this seemingly bizarre event had oc- 
curred. 


VICTIMS 


They did not explain that the South 
Moluccans were ruled for centuries by Hol- 
land as.part of Indonesia, then known as 
the Dutch East Indies. Under the Dutch, 
the Indonesian people were enslaved and a 
profitable plantation economy created. 

In the 1940s, the East Indies rose against 
the occupiers and fought for independence. 


Holland recruited South Moluccans to be- 
come foot soldiers for the’ Dutch col- 
onialists. When Holland was defeated in 
1949, many South Moluccans fled to live in 
their ‘‘mother country’’. 

The Moluccans were rewarded in Holland 
the same way imperialist nations usually re- 
ward the ordinary people who are recruited 
to fight for them. Since they were no longer 
needed, they were crowded into slums, filthy 
refugee camps, and barracks. 

Meanwhile, a military dictatorship came 
to power in Indonesia, heavily backed by 
the U.S. and Holland. Ethnic and national 
minorities of all kinds, South Moluccans 
included, were brutally oppressed. 


DESPERATE 


So, the South Moluccans in Holland are 
literally people with no place to live and no 
place to return to. Out of desperation, 
small groups of Moluccans use terrorist 
acts to attempt to pressure Holland into 


establishing a South Moluccan state inde- 
pendent of Indonesia. 

But, the fact that the Dutch have created 
this dismal state of affairs which drove 
some Moluccans to terrorism was never 
explained by the press. The same thing 
happens with IRA bombings to free Ire- 
land, or Palestinian high-jackings to win a 
homeland. 

The press never explains that it is cen- 
turies of oppressive British rule that has 
sparked the IRA to fight the British Army 
with bombings. Nor do they explain that it 
is the loss of their homeland that has forced 
the Palestinians to take desperate actions 
to publicize their plight. 

The media portray these last-ditch re- 
sponses to violence and oppression as ‘‘ter- 
rorism’’. But they never bother to explain 
that the number of people killed by terrorists 
would not even equal one-thousandth the 
number of people killed as a result of this 
world-wide system of terror known as 
capitalism. 


It Could Ha 


“Excuse me, General, Johnson here has succeeded in making 


a bomb that kills people without harming property.” 


THIS IS JUST what the 
Pentagon has always 
wanted — a tactical nuclear 
bomb. 

The new neutron bomb 
fits the capitalist class’ 
specifications perfectly: it 
kills off all of the enemy but 
leaves his private property 
(buildings, weapons, etc.) 
largely intact. 


The bomb itself is quite 
small as nuclear weapons 
go, so the blast does rela- 
tively little damage. But the 
blast releases large numbers 
of neutrons which disrupt 


the nucleii of human body. 


cells, causing death. The 
weapon is effective for a 
radius of several miles. 


The bomb has been de- 
veloped by the United 
States as the warhead of the 
56-mile range Lance mis- 
sile. It is obvious that this 


weapon has no use as part of 


the system of strategic de- 
terrence between the 
Soviet Union and the Un- 
ited States. 


Its sole function will be to 
fight ‘‘brush-fire’’ wars in 
Latin America, Africa, and 
Asia to prevent the local in- 
habitants from seizing con- 
trol of their natural re- 
sources. 

This ultimate in military 
toys represents a major es- 
calation in the contest bet- 
ween the two world powers 
for control of the Third 
World. The Soviets will 
have to have one too. 

The losers will be those 
poor folk in the countries like 
Vietnam and Angola where 
the ruling class has decided 
that ‘‘life is cheap”’’. 


from her. 
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MAGGIE BOUNCES 
BACK 


MARGARET Trudeau may 
have moved out of 24 
Sussex Drive, but we 
havent heard the last 


lishers are now courting 


her to publish her 
memoirs and her photo- 
graphs. 


ONLY ÜNDER CAPITALISM 


Anita 
The 


Punishment 
from God. 


IT IS NO surprise that the re 
cent religious revival (`i 
Found It, etc.) in North 
America has had a spin-off 
effect in the abolition of 
homosexual rights- in 
Florida. 

Anita Bryant refound God 
and proceeded to success- 
fully launch a rabid cam- 
paign to deny homosexual 
people the right to raise chil- 
dren, even if they happen to 
be their own. Bryant played 
on the fears of many god- 
fearing folk that homosexu- 
ality can be passed on from 
parent to child. 

Last month, this mystical 
idiot declared thatthe recent 
drought in Northern Califor- 
nia was “a punishment from 
God” after that state 
enacted an Equal Rights 
Amendment for homosexu- 
als. Ms. Bryant's followers 
are the ones armed with the 


catchy slogan, “Kill a Queer 
for Christ”. 
ER EI Ea 


PEACH FUZZ 


THEY RE starting them young 
these days. Eleven hundred 
students will be hired by the 
federal government this sum- 
mer to assist in what the feds 
call ‘‘the fight against crime”. 

At $5 an hour, they'll be pro- 
viding ‘‘a real contribution 
through -their young perspec- 


No less than three pub- 


39 


tive,” says the Chief Superin- 
tendent of the RCMP. 

Working closely with both 
the RCMP and local police 
forces, the kid cops will have 
access to police files and re- 
cords. 


Ostensibly their role will be to 
help with drug problems among 
the young, but no doubt the 
carefully screened mod squad- 
ders will be of some help in deal- 
ing with the hundreds of 
thousands of angry young peo- 
ple who are unable to get any 
jobs this summer. 


It is now an established fact 
that the notorious American Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
uses murder, assassination and 
the violent overthrow of govern- 
ments as an arm of U.S. foreign 
policy. 


C.I.A. 


In one single country, Chile, a 
U.S.-backed coup led to the mur- 
der and overthrow of President 
Allende and the resulting murder 
and imprisonment of 80,000 trade 
unionists and socialists. 

And, yet, if a group of Chileans 
were to kidnap an American gov- 
ernment official and demand that 
the U.S. admit its involvement in 
the coup, the kidnappers would be 
denounced as ‘‘terrorists’’ by the 
press. 


NO SOLUTION 


Socialists do not, however, 
support terrorism as a response to 
political oppression. But, our op- 
position has nothing in common 
with the bought-and-paid-for 
moralists who wail about ter- 
rorism while ignoring the greater 
acts of violence which have pro- 
voked it. 

Terrorism does nothing to 
change the deep-rooted ills of soc- 
iety. Individual or small group 
acts of violence have no power 
against this highly-organized sys- 
tem of exploitation and oppres- 
sion. 

Terrorism encourages the ma- 
jority of people to sit back, like 
spectators, while a courageous 
few carry on the fight alone. And, 
when the violence of terrorists is 


‘directed against common people, 


it actually inhibits the building of 
a united socialist movement. 

Only a mass working class 
movement, based on the power of 
millions of ordinary working peo- 
ple, can change society. And only 
when mass workers’ democracy 
and socialism are established can 
the oppression of South Moluc- 
cans, Palestinians and Irish be 
overcome. But terrorism does no- 
thing to build that mass workers 
movement. 

Thus, while recognizing the just 
desire of oppressed people to free 
themselves, socialists must oppose 
the methods of terrorism. 
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by Suzanne Waterson 
LEAVE IT TO our leaders to fid- 
die while Rome burns. 

In the same week that the press 
carried stories of continuing re- 
cord unemployment and of half a 
million working poor, they also 
carried announcements that Ot- 
tawa and Quebec would squander 
over $5 million in a competition 
over ‘‘national unity”. 


COMMON TOUCH 


In Quebec, where Mr. Levesque 
wants the workers to tighten their 
belts for the greater good of the 


Parti Quebecois, $1.35 million will 


be spent on St. Jean Baptiste Day 
celebrations. That figure is almost 
$300,000 higher than ‘‘Boo Boo’’ 
Bourassa managed at his best. 


Unlike M. Bourassa, however, 


Rene has a sense of ‘‘le peuple’ 
— so, instead of concentrating the 
largesse in Montreal, he will split 
it 50-50 with Montreal and the rest 
of the province. The poverty 
striken Gaspesiens will no doubt 
appreciate the premier s common 
touch. 


WIENERS 

The Federal Liberals, not to be 
outdone by an upstart premier, 
are goint to ‘““bring Canadians to- 
gether” on Canada Day with 
‘songs by Rene Simard, a visit to 
Northern Ontario by Daryl Sit- 
tler, and 50,000 pounds of free 
wieners. The price tag for it all? A 
cool $3.5 million — at least. 


Now you can do a lot of things 
with $3.5 million. You could keep 
teachers teaching. You could keep 
a hospital or two open. You could 
even give towns like Warren, On- 
tario the money to build commun- 
ity centres for their senior citizens. 


HANGOVER 


Or, you could waste the money 
on political hypocrisy. But, not to 
worry. According to John Hirsch, 
head of the CBC’s drama depart- 
ment and self-proclaimed 
economic expert, Canada **is one 
of the richest countries in the 
world’? and can afford the celeb- 
ration. 


Mr. Hirsch did not indicate if 
we could also afford the han- 
gover. 3 
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Doesn’t Shine 


ALL THAT GLITTERS, directed 
e Family and Mar 
Hartman, Mary Hartman fame, is 
a clever soap opera which 
satirizes sex roles. 

The show’s theme song relates 
the history of men’s oppression, 
and how men stayed home and 
cooked while women ran the gov- 
ernment: ‘‘She hunts, he cooked; 
She worked, he played. While she 
administered the government, he 
crocheted..:’ 


SEX ROLES 


In the show, the roles that men 
and women play are reversed, and 
this forms the basis of the 


_ program’s humour. 


All the characters’ lives centre 


THE ENTRANCE to the plant is 
barricaded by a _ bull-dozer. 
Groups of workers patrol the area 
with walkie-talkies in hand. In- 
side, 1,200 workers occupy the 
plant. 

. This is the scene at the Tracy, 
Quebec factory of the Quebec 


With Friends 


Like 


‘THE TRUDEAU wage controls 
have begun to have some interest- 
ing side effects. 

In New Brunswick, a public em- 
ployees union official has called for 
the removal of the right to strike in 
the public sector. 

Harold Lockhart, executive di- 
rector of the New Brunswick Pub- 
lic Employees Association, sub- 
mitted a brief to that union's an- 
nual meeting in June calling for 
the replacement of the right to 
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This... 


strike with a permanent pay re- 
search group to conduct annual 
reviews of pay scales. 

Mr. Lockhart explained that he 
supported this approach because 
groups of public employees are 
not powerful enough to make ef- 
fective use of a strike. 

Mr. Lockhart failed to explain — 
how his proposal would increase 
the ability of provincial employees 
to improve their wages and condi- 
tions. 


around Globatron, a multi- 


"by women. It Operates like 
any other corporation, with the 
usual amount of backstabbing. 

L.W., the Chairwoman of the 
Board of Globatron, is the typical 
hard-boiled executive, who hides 
her ruthlessness behind a jovial 
manner. 

Other characters include: 

A man who wants to work 
“outside the home”, but can't 
find a well-paying job because he 
is a man; 

A man who has a nervous 
breakdown when his wife leaves 
him. He is afraid to leave the 
home and cooks compulsively: 

A woman who is considered a 
traitor because she believes men 
should have equal rights: 


Iron and Titanium Company. The ° 


workers have been occupying the 
plant since June 2. 

The occupation began when the 
workers discovered a secret com- 
pany letter which outlined plans to 
lock-out the employees. To prevent 
the lock-out, the workers took over 
the factory, ejected all manage- 
ment and non-union personnel and 
blocked the entrances to the plant 
with bull-dozers. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


The workers, members of the 
Union of Iron and Titanium 
Workers, part of Quebec's Con- 
federation of National Trade Un- 
ions, are demanding new health 
and safety guarantees. 

They want the company to 
clear up the plant and improve 
ventilation and anti-pollution 
processes. Temperatures in the 
plant reach 170 degrees and dust 
reaches enormous levels, causing 
silicosis and cataracts. 

Last year, a worker was killed 


A man who, eyery time he tries 
ilav i £ rsation, i 
dragged o O Dea Oy s wife 
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LOWER STATUS 


A typical scene in a Globatron 
household would be the man 
cooking, and his wife reading the 
paper with a drink in her hand. 

In all areas of society, men have 
a low social status. Scantily clad 
waiters are slapped on the rear by 
women customers, and the pul- 
chritude of the male secretaries is 
the topic of discussion in Globat- 
ron offices. ‘‘The cutest bottom in 
the office”, says a leering L.W. of 
a secretary in tight-fitting slacks. 

In short, sex roles are reversed, 
not criticized. The show finds it 
funny to see a man longing to be 


Bulldozer blocks the entrance 
workers. 

when a train inside the plant ran 
him over — in a section where 
dust is the heaviest. 


AN EXAMPLE 
Dozens of police and security 


guards have been called to the 
area of the plant. But, so far, there 


has been no attempt to evict the — 


workers — probably because the 


to plant occupied by Quebec 


om 
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more than a househusband, and 


Oy p . 


tions of power, for a change. 
But it is difficult to say anything 

really substantial against sexism 

unless you take on its basis. 


ECONOMIC BASIS 


Sexism is not merely silly and 
pointless discrimination, as All 
That Glitters seems to imply. Sex- 
ism is very strong economic exp- 
loitation and plays an important 
role in the continuation of the 
capitalist system. 

All That Glitters concerns itself 
with the symptons, such as 
bottom-pinching, and ignores the 
cause of the disease itself. 

Ellen Salzberg 


Quebec Workers Occupy Plant 


company fears damage to its plant 
and equipment. 

With the use of an occupation, 
these strikers have set an example 
for workers in Quebec artd English 
Canada. Locked-out, they would 
have had little power against the 
company. By occupying the plant, 
they have shaken management and 
may yet force them to come across 
with a settlement of their demands. 


ning the show l 
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LETTERS 


hospitals 
Make You 


Sick ! 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

In the second week of June, | 
became sick at work and had to be 
taken to the emergency ward at 
Scarborough General Hospital. 

During the long wait, I met a 
man who had badly cut his thumb 
while at work at 4:30 p.m. He had 
come for stitches. But, by the time 
he was looked after at 10 p.m»; he 
didn’t need stitches any longer. 
` As bad as the cut had been, 
holding on to it and the blood 
soaked cloth he’d had, finally 
stopped the bleeding by the time 
he was looked at. 

Meanwhile, an old age pen- 
sioner had been waiting-so long he 
had gone halfway through a 
paperback novel which the hospi- 
tal conveniently makes available 
in the waiting room. 

WASTE 

The cause of the wait for myself 
and the rest of the people was the 
lack of staff. The staff who are at 
Scarborough General are to be 
applauded for the effort they put 
out to try and make up for the lack 
of money that the province pro- 
vides. But, they can only do so 
much. z 

The real answer lies in forcing 
the provincial government to 
adequately staff hospitals. That’s 
a fight that those who work in 
hospitals will have to help build. 

They can begin by pointing out 
how $25 million was just spent on a 
worthless election — $25 million 


Workers’ Action 
would like to hear 
from you. 


Send letters to: 
Box 339, Station E, 
Toronto. 


problem of understaffed hospitals. 

That waste of money bv politi- 
cians concerned only with their 
own power would make me sick. 
But, I already know how danger- 
ous that can be. 

Fraternally, 
EN, 


Toronto 
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Line up at Unemployment office. Yet Manpower insists that 


Dear Workers’ kie: 

When will it ever end? Here I am 
once again unemployed and once 
again going through the bureauc- 
ratic bunglings at Canada Man- 
power. 

I was laid off from a L.I.P. 
grant on a Friday. The following 

Monday I went to Manpower and 
asked to see a counsellor. 


i “REAL” JOBS 


-I asked about the possibilities 


of getting another job on a L.I.P. : 


project. I was told I was no longer 
eligible and would -have to look 
into the real labour force. As if I 
wasn't already looking for a 
‘real’ job. 

On Thursday of the same week 
I received a phone call from the 
same Manpower counsellor ask- 
ing me if I would be interested ina 


that could do a lot to relieve the 


A 


What we 
stand for 


WORKERS’ POWER 

Workers create ail the 
wealth under capitalism. A 
socialist society can only 
be constructed when 
workers collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and dis- 
tribution according to 
human need instead of pro- 
fit. 


INDEPENDENT WORKING 
CLASS ACTION 


There can be no substi-' 


tute for the central role of 
the working class in the 


REVOLUTION 
NOT REFORM 

Capitalism cannot be 
patched up or reformed as 
the established NDP and 
Trade Union leaders say. 
The present system is 
based on the exploitation 
of working men and 
women. No attempts to re- 
form the system can do 
away with this exploitation. 
The only way workers can 
come to control society and 
create a system based on 
freedom and a decent life 
for all is by overthrowing 
capitalism. 


THERE IS NO 
PARLIAMENTARY 
ROAD TO SOCIALISM 

The structures of the pre- 
sent parliament, courts, 
state bureaucracy, army 
and police protect the rule 
of the capitalist class. They 
cannot be taken over and 
used by the working class. 
The working class needs an 
entirely different kind of 
state — a workers’ state 
based upon mass, democ- 
ratic councils of workers’ 


fight for socialism. The lib- | delegates. 

eration of the working class 

can only be won by the | CLASS STRUGGLE 
struggles of workers them- | UNIONISM 


selves. The working class 
must be organized collec- 
tively and independently of 
other classes. ; 


The existing unions in 
Canada are bureaucratic 
business unions. To make 
unions fighting organiza- 
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people must find work. 


tions of workers, power 
must be returned to the 
shop floor. This can only 
happen if the rank and file 
organize themselves inde- 
pendently to fight for 
democratic, class struggle 
unions. A class struggle 
union movement can only 
be achieved by linking up 
local rank and file groups 
into a nation-wide move- 
ment. 


AGAINST OPPRESSION 

Capitalism pits sections 
of the working -class 
against - one another. 
Women, blacks and 
minorities suffer special 
oppression under this sys- 
tem. Sexist and racist ideas 
are used to divide the work- 
ing Class. 

We oppose racism and 
support the right of black 
people, native people and 
other oppressed groups to 
organize for their rights. 

We oppose sexism and 
are for real social, 
economic and political 
equality of women. We are 
for an end to all forms of 
discrimination against 
homosexuals. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

The struggle for 
socialism is’ part of a 
world-wide struggle. We 


campaign for solidarity- 


with workers in other coun- 
tries. We oppose every- 
thing which turns workers 
of one country against 
those of another. 


We oppose imperialism 


and support all genuine na- 
tional liberation move- 
ments. We support the right 
of , self-determination for 
Quebec. 


The experience of Russia 
demonstrates that a 
socialist revolution cannot 
survive in isolation in one 
country. Russia, China and 
Eastern Europe are not 
socialist, but are ruled by a 
bureaucratic class. We 
support the struggles of 
workers in these countries 


poms 
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against the bureaucratic 
ruling class. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WORKERS’ PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant members of 
the working class have to 
organize themselves into a 
revolutionary socialist 
party so that they can act 
collectively and provide 
leadership in the working 
class movement. The activ- 
ity of the International 
Socialists is directed to the 
building of such a party by 
fighting to strengthen the 
self-confidence, organiza- 
tion and socialist con- 
sciousness of the working 
class. 


If you agree with the views expressed in this 
paper and would like more information, or 
would like to join the International Socialists, 


send this form to: International Socialists, 
Name 

Address 

Union 


Thong, of nurses are graduating only to find hospital etiibacks and j lack of jobs. 


Manpower’ S “Real” Job 


one and possibly two day job at 
Hamilton public Library. The job 
was to code material from a sur- 
vey which was to be fed into a 
computer. I was to start at 1:00 
p.m. the same day. 


“WASTING TME” 


I hurried down to the Library 
only to find a big screw up. The 


woman | was to work under poem 
‘started to explain what was going 


on, what I was to do, and how 
glad she was to have someone 
with keypunch experience. 

The only trouble was I’d never 
even seen a keypunch before, so I 
thought Pd better. mention it to 
her. Well, she ran out of the room, 
called Manpower (or so I 
gathered), came back and simply 
said ‘‘You’re wasting your time’’. 
There was no explanation or apol- 
ogy. 

I guess this is Manpower’s exp- 
lanation of a ‘‘real’’ job. 

Yours, 
Joanne Fisher 
Hamilton 


“This Paper 
Is Great” 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

Workers’ Action -has certainly 
struck a chord among workers at 
a small textile mill in Hamilton. 
The enthusiasm that the mostly- 
women workforce at Cambridge 
Clothes show towards the news- 
paper is aconstant reassurance of 
the relevance of our coverage to 
working people. 

Because of the regular articles 
on the terrible conditions in the 
plant and of the abusive foremen 
who terrorize them, the Cam- 
bridge workers are consistent 
buyers. In June, our total sales 
went up from 80 to 92 copies. 

Yet the best response came last 
month when a middle-aged 
woman hurried up to me, her 
quarter ready and her eyes beam- 
ing, and exclaimed: 

‘*That newspaper is great. None 
of the foremen are yelling at us 
anymore!”’ 

Yours, 
K.A. 
Hamilton 


- harassment. 


Knitting Mills workers are experiencing ‘intense Sieiiie-job 


National Knitting Mills 


Lots Of Questions, 
No Answers 


ANXIOUS FOR answers, over 
40 sewing machine operators 
came out to the June 6 meeting of 
Local 1865 of the Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers 
Union (ACTWU). The women, 
workers at National Knitting 
Mills in Toronto, were hoping this 
meeting would provide them with 
information and advice on pro- 
tecting their earnings and their 
jobs. 

Feeling was high. Harassment 
by supervisors at work was on the 
rise. For some time, the women 
had been deliberately subjected to 
confusing and contradictory in- 
structions and most were too af- 
raid to complain. That’s how the 


company could manage to keep the” 


operators in the dark about new 


Labour 
Board 
Shafts 
Journal 
Workers 


AS WE GO to press 180 locked out 


Ottawa Journal workers have just 


learned that the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board will not force the 
Journal management to give them 
back their jobs. 

Instead, the board has ordered tha 
both sides ‘‘resume negotiations’’. 
After eight months it’s clear that 
Journal management has no intention 
of ever concluding an agreement 
with the unions or taking back any of 
the workers who have been locked- 
out since October. 

Faced with clear evidence of out- 
right union-busting, the board still 
managed to rule de facto in favour of 
management. It ruled that the prob- 
lem is really ‘‘a breakdown in com- 
munications” 
demns the workers to a permanent 
loss of their jobs. 


HARD LESSON 


These workers have learned the 
hard way that if union leaders can’t 
be trusted to take the militant steps 
necessary to beat union-busting emp- 
loyers, then the bosses” courts won't 
do it either. 

Next month’s Workers’ Action 
will report on the lessons of the Jour- 
nal lock-out and the advice these 
workers would pass on to other 
workers facing similar conditions. 

Brian McDonald 


ee 


— a decision that con- 


: 


piece rates — what they would be 
and when they would start. 

So, understandably, the 
women were turning to their 
union for answers, advice and 
help. They needed to know if 
their contract had been broken by 
the new system, would the new 
rates be enough to allow them to 
earn as before the changes, would 
there be enough work? 


SNOW JOB 


Instead they got snowed. Their 
ACTWU business rep even 
wasted time  bad-mouthing 
Workers’ Action for a leaflet we 
had distributed urging the phase 


nothing for now and to wait for 
negotiations to begin in August. 

The women were furious. But 
this time that anger couldn’t win 
out. Language barriers and inex- 
perience among the women 
created extra problems for them 
in dealing with their smooth talk- 
ing officials. And so the union 
meeting ended, everything stalled 
until August. Everything would 
be dealt with then, according to 
union Officials. 

That’s not much comfort or 
help, however, if you are working 
every day with harassment and 
uncertainty. 

Sarah Alexander 
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Wildcat Victory 
At GM 


ON WEDNESDAY, June 1, work- 
ers at GM in Scarborough made 
the grievance procedure work the 
way it should. They did that by 
wildcatting and forcing manage- 
ment to back track on the firing of 
forklift truck driver, Jeff Elliot. 


Jeff works on *“‘B” shift at the 
Scarborough van plant. When he 
was fired on Tuesday night, the 
rest of the forklift truck drivers 
walked out in solidarity. 


The next night, having seen 
that action had gotten no re- 
sponse from management, they 
organized a 900 person walkout. 
Production was stopped for the 
rest of the night and pickets set up 
by “B” shift workers the next 
morning in order to get the “A” 
shift to support their action. 


SOLIDARITY 


In the words of one of the picket- 
ers, ‘‘We didn’t know how it would 
turn out. We hoped to get some of 
“A” shift to stay out and maybe 
some more to come out later. But 
we never thought they’d support 
us like this.” 


He was referring to the long line 
of empty cars blocking the plant 
entrance and the mass picket of 
about 500 “A” shift workers out- 

c piat 
ty al dith thd iiis of 
UAW Local 303 who had decided 
to take a stand against the man- 
agement harassment they had 
been witnessing for a period of 
months. 


Management at GM has been 
increasing steadily the number of 
disciplinary actions taken against 
employees. Their actions are 
motivated by the desire to whip 
the work force of the van plant 
into line and force more and more 
overtime out of them. 


The union’s usual reponse to 
this harassment has been to put in 
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ION: G.M. WORKERS 


June 2, 1977 


Your plant has just gone through the traumatic experience of a 

work stoppage - to this G.M. took an extremely hard nosed position - 
first by refusing to discuss the discharge which provoked the incident 
until the plant was in operation and secondly advising the Union of 
their intentions of discharging or suspending those identified in the 


walk out and on the picket lines. 


-After many hours of bargaining ~ in which the Union argued that those 
new employees misunderstood their rights and obligations and should 
not be subject to discipline the Company agreed that in view of this 
ang Other arguments, they would not asséss any discipline if.the 


Thursday night shift operated normally. 


These arguments can not 


prevail in any future incidents and the Company indicated’ that in 


future suspensions and discharges would be in order. 


` Stopping work 


Goss not resolve discharges only generates more. 


In conclusion the Tivstietlinat Union does not condone work ction 


during the life of the Agreement. 


Disciplinary action that follows is 


difficult to reverse and G.M. advised in no uncertain terms that 
discharges will be the order of the ‘day in future incidents. No 
Union Representative can counselor authorize action contrary to the 


Contract. 
man and get the facts. 


Don't listen to rumours if in doubt, request yout Committee- 


Dennis A 


Internation Representative 
U.A.W. 


This pamphlet is endorsed by your Shop Committee. 


UAW brass distributed leaflet at GM calling on workers to return to 


a grievance that goes through four 
grievance steps, if lucky, and then 


is dropped by the International , 


representative if it’s not a clear- 
cut victory that he can brag about. 

It was the same International 
rep. that came out to the picket 
line with a leaflet calling on the 
wildcat strikers to end their action 
and go back to work. 


GRIEVANCES 


Dennis Tyce, International rep. 
for the UAW, argued not for a 


strategy that could win victory for 


Waxman’s Workers 


Stand Up For First Time 


IT‘S BEEN 10 years since 
Waxman’s Scrapyard in Hamilton 
was organized by the United 
Steelworkers of America (USWA). 
And, it finally looks like it will have 
its first strike. 


One reason for this is that the 
company seems unwilling to grant 
any concessions to the workers. 
The first offer by the company 
was rumoured to have been a 
one-year contract with no raise in 


pay. 


NO FACTS 


A second reason for a possible 
strike is the desire of the 100 
workers to win the basic rights 
and benefits which most other or- 
ganized workers have long taken 
for granted. 


As with most union locals, of 
course, there is the standard hesi- 
tancy of the union leadership to 
involve the membership to the ful- 
lest in the process of confronting 
the company. The prime example 
is the refusal to print the list of 
contract demands so that all the 
members would know what the 
union was going for. 

The reason given by USWA 
staff rep Wally Turk for not print- 
ing the demands is that it would 
only result in a lot of back-room 
politicking and ‘ZOSSip- 
mongering. The men, he said, 


have to have faith in their 
negotiating committee. 
The truth, however, is that 


gossip-mongering is rampant 
right now. If the negotiating 
committee reported to the men on 
everything that they have done as 
soon as it occurs, then the gossip- 


ping would cease. It would be re- 
placed by informed discussion. 
But the leadership’s hesitancy to 
do this is based on a particular 
conception of what a union is — 
namely that the union is not the 
workers acting collectively: as an 
informed, united force, but rather 
that the union is a small clique 
which runs the show in the be- 
nevolent ‘‘interest’’ of the rest. 


UNITED 


The result is a plant in which 
the workers have never been 
forced to act as a united group. 
This is clearly reflected in the 
meekness with which the men 
take the small day-to-day exam- 
ples of management harassment. 
This summer might be the begin- 
ning of a change. 

Barry Diacon 


the strikers, but for the picketers 
to report back to work and let the 


bureaucrats handle it through the 
grievance procedure. 


That, he said, was their job 
and, after all, they were the ones 
trained in the complications of 
union business. 


The truth is that there’s nothing 
complicated about the grievance 
procedure. It just doesn’t work. 


That’s why GM likes to chan- 
nel all forms of militancy into the 
grievance procedure. They and 
people like Tyce can work their 
deals in meetings behind closed 
doors away from the eyes of the 
rank and file membership. 


When Dennis Tyce issued the 
standard International Union 
leaflet used to avoid suits against 
the union by the company, he 
showed where he and the Interna- 
tional stood. They stand for a 
union controlled from the top by 
bureaucrats alienated from the 
rank and file. 


VICTORY 


The autoworkers of Local 303 
didn’t listen to their union 
bureaucrats. They spoke to GM 
management in the language they 
understand best, lost profits. As a 
result, they forced the company to 


make concessions that created a 
victory in the rehiring of Jeff El- 


liot. 


The victory that autoworkers 
won over management (and the 
union brass) shows that the power 
to win is at the point where pro- 
duction is done. The people who 
control production are the rank 
and file of the union. They’re the 
ones with the power to win vic- 
tories from management, not the 
union officials and their grievance 
procedure. 

A member, Local 303 UAW 
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To Put A Stop To Union- 
Busting ! 


by David McNally 

ON JUNE 14, 40 picketers at the 
Becker’s Milk plant and 
warehouse in Toronto sat down in 
the company driveway to prevent 
scab truck drivers from leaving the 
plant. Police moved in to forcibly 
remove the strikers. Scuffles oc- 
curred and three men were ar- 
rested. 


That scene demonstrated the 
anger of the more than 200 work- 
ers who are fighting to keep their 
jobs and union rights. Despite 
three months of fighting against 
police and professional strike- 


breakers, the Becker’s strikers, 


members of Teamsters Local 647, 
are determined to carry on the 
battle for a decent contract. 


DRIVERS JOIN LINE 


The strike began in late March 
when the company offered over 
100 warehouse workers a con- 
tract that would have stripped 
them of any meaningful job sec- 
urity and union rights. 


e 
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On June 12, nearly 100 truck 
drivers, who had walked out in 
support of the striking warehouse 
workers, moved into a legal strike 
position. They have now joined 
the picket line. 

The presence of fhe drivers has 
beefed up the size of the picket 
line and has enormously boosted 
the morale of the other picketers. 

- But, despite the determination 
of the strikers, they do not have 
the forces to shut the plant down 
and prevent the scabs from mov- 
ing in and out. 

To do that, they will need wide- 
spread support from the rest of 
the labour movement. Unfortu- 
nately the Local 647 leadership 
has done little to organize that 
support and the leadership of the 
rest of the union movement has 
sat quietly back, doing nothing to 
support the strikers. 


SUPPORT THE KEY 


But if the union leaders refuse 
to do their job, then it is up to rank 


- and file workers to organize the 


The sign says it all: Becker's workers have been presented with a contract that is an insult. 


support necessary. 

It is still not too late to turn the 
tide in this strike. With mass pick- 
ets that shut down the plant even 
one day a week, the company will 
be forced to reckon with further 
losses in sales and profits if they 
refuse to negotiate seriously. 

But support is the key. It is es- 
sential that the strikers’ story gets 
taken to trade unionists through- 
out the city. Fellow dairy workers 
in their own local must be in- 
formed of the story. Other 
Teamster locals must be called on 
for support. Rank and file strikers 
should go to meetings of other un- 
ions and to the Metro Labour 
Council to build support. 

Without this kind of support, 
the Becker’s strikers could be out 
several months more until their 
union is broken. But that need not 
happen. It all depends on the sup- 
port from each and every trade un- 
ionist in Toronto. 
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